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Miscellanea. ae 


In the ages that might well be called the holiday period 
ot Ireland’s history, she was the 
favourite resort of travellers from 
every land. But when with the 
coming of the seven centuries of 
sorrow her sun was clouded and 
bleak winter followed, it can scarcely be said that the 
foreigners who then visited her shores came in either 
the spirit of students, or of holiday trippers. Accord- 
ing to the prophecy of St. Malachy, Ireland’s long- 
clouded sun will soon shine forth again with all its 
former splendour, and this has, perhaps, something 
to say to the fact that the number ot friendly and 
kindly well-wishers visiting her shores seems to be 
creater at the present moment than it has been for a 
long time. An American visitor to Ireland writing in 
an Irish paper some twenty years ago, called Ireland 
‘ +he dreamland of the world,’’ nor were the American 


Holidays in 
Ireland. 
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delegates less enthusiastic during their recent stay. 
It is a pity, however, that tourist traffic should be so 
impeded in this country. Yet the reason is not far to 
seek. British railway companies were able to improve 
their summer services and provide Pullman and dining 
cars for travellers long before the Irish companies had 
the power to make any change for the better; for coal 
continued both scarge and dear in Ireland for several 
months after the English and Scotch companies were 
amply supplied with it at a comparatively cheap rate. 
It needed a strong protest for the Coal Controller to 
consent to more coal being sent to Ireland, where, how- 
ever, there appears to be still no prospect of the pre- 
war railway services being fully restored. The Irish 
railway companies remain hampered by restrictions 
that do not exist in Great Britain. 
% %* % * * * 
THERE are other and better ways by which children 
may be taught to serve their country, 
than training them to militarism, 
and letting them masquerade as 
soldiers. In the course of the year 
1917 alone, ‘Jardins Scolatres were 
created in no less than seventy French departments. 
Cultivated by boys and girls, in their non-school hours, 
these gardens enriched the country to the extent of 
about 4,722,000 francs. This sum was the result of the 
sale of eight million kilos of potatoes, one million heads 
of cabbage, 1,500,000 leeks, one million kilos of beans, 
peas, and other vegetables. While the hostilities were 
at their height farming schools, for men and women, 
were being established all over France, and at the 
present moment girdle the fortifications of Paris, as 
well as occupy every available space within its walls. 
* * 


Children as 


Gardeners. 


In the words of Lamartine: ‘‘ C’est pour la verité que 
Dieu fit le genie,” the French Guvre 

“Instaurare de St. Luc proposes to apply to the 
Omnia arts the famous formula of Pius X, 

in Christo.”  instaurare omnia in Christo—renew 

all things in Christ. Having con- 

cerned itself with the plastic arts, it is now extending 
its activity to dramatic art, and has founded a suild 
the object of which is to represent in the theatre 
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mysteries, Gospel scenes, and religious tragedies cap- 
able of uniting Christian sentiment with esthetic 
beauty. The first attempt, made recently at the Circle 
of Catholic Students, with the help of artists from the 
Paris theatres, met with great success. ‘‘ Saint 
Cecilia,’’ a tragedy in three acts, by M. Alfred Poizat, 
pronounced by the critics to be “’ a strong dramatic 
work,’’ was applauded to the echo. Other pieces 
followed, and were also very successful, both from the 
religious and dramatic point of view. Long before 1914, 
a, Holy War against materialism, the enemy of all true 
art, was declared in France, the brave pioneers of the 
movement being the fraternity known as the “ Catholi- 
ques des Beaux Arts (founded in 1904, by a French 
architect, M. Pierre Regnault), the Confrérie de la 
Rosace, composed of members of the Third Orders of 
St. Francis and St. Dominic, founded a few years later, 
and the Soczété de St. Jean pour L’Encouragement de’ 
[T’Art Chrétien.” The rules of the Society of St. John 
were drawn up in Pere Lacordaire’s cell as far back 
as 1839, on the Feast of St. John the Evangelist, and 
the society was connected almost from the start with 
that of St. Luke. Pere Lacordaire frequently presided 
at the meetings, and often spoke of the high destiny 
of the French Dominicans, and the part they were 
destined to play in the regeneration of France. Count 
de Montalembert, who has been called ‘“‘ the First 
Defender of Christian Art,’’ assisted at one of the 
meetings in 1842, and it was about this time that the 
engravers and designers who formed the association 
known as the Society of Blessed Angelico de Fiesole, 
joined those of St. John and St. Luke; St. Dominic 
being chosen as the common patron of all three. 


* *K * K H 


The Society of St. John was founded at a moment 
when everything was being done to prejudice whatever 
bore the name of Catholic. It made a brave fight, and 
did a good work, but practically ceased to exist after 
some years. It was revived in 1872, when France was 
just recovering from the disastrous eifects of the Franco- 
German war, and it is to Catholic art that France now 
looks for aid to repair the ravages of a still more awful 


war. “Je veux que mon peuple prie sur de la beauteé, 
(I wish my people to pray in an atmosphere of beauty) 
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said Pius X to the great French musician, M. Camille 
Ballaigue. It is no fault of Mr. Edward Martyn's, at 
all events, if the people of the capital of Ireland do not 
pray in an atmosphere of beauty, so far at least as 
music is concerned. Mer. Gay, Bishop of Anthedon, 
and himself a member of the Society of St. John, 
said: ‘‘ Art already a great thing in itself, when 
united to Jesus Christ as it should be, reaches divine 
altitudes, and become an immense force for good. . 

It spreads the kingdom of God, and wins souls to 
Him, who, wishing to save, begins by attracting, 
saying, ‘I will draw them by human means.” It 
is related of M. Daumet, one of the artist members of 
the Catholiques des Beaux Arts, that when he was 
dying he raised his eyes to heaven, and exclaimed, 
with a bright smile: “Je vais voir de belles choses’ — 
I am going to see beautiful things—and so expired. 
M. Réné Bazin, the great French writer, called art the 
expression of all that is best in us, and has always held 
that it would be one of the means by which France 


would be regenerated. 
* * * * * * 


Those who would destroy religion have realised the 
power of Art for good in every age. Chateaubriand 
tells, in his Génie du Christianisme, how an artist-monk 
named Lazarus, was burned in the hands by order of 
a pagan tyrant to prevent him painting pious pictures. 
But the poor monk hid himself in the crypt of a church, 
and there, with his mutilated fingers, painted a picture 
of his patron saint. The suppression of religion in 
schools is an attempt to capture the Art of the future, 
whether in painting, literature, music or sculpture, and 
make it serve for evil instead of good. ** We need poets 
to write the canticles of a rejuvenated France,’’ said 
M. Réné Bazin, ‘‘ and architects and decorators, com- 
posers and sculptors, to celebrate the future deliverance 
of a people soul-free at last.’’ And Ireland needs them 
too. % % * * * * 


Tue Franciscans of Athlone are to be congratulated 
upon selecting the present moment 

The for honouring the memory of the 

Four Masters’ Four Masters by the erection of a 
MemorialChurch memorial church at Athlone. The 
passing of that “week of centuries ” 
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after which our long-suffering country will “‘ stand 
forth in its might, and be fresh in its beauty like the 
rose,’ could not be more fittingly celebrated. Only 
for the Annals of that brave Franciscan, Brother 
Michael Clery, and his collaborators, Ireland would 
be—as her enemies wished her to be—a nation without 
a history, and not as she is, and in spite of all her 
sorrows, the proud owner of the most glorious historical 
record in the world. The history of the Irish race 
flashes like a ray of golden sunlight through long ages 
when other lands were wrapped in darkness and 
ignorance. During what may be called “* the Four 
Masters’ Week,’’ that is to say from the 10th to the 
17th August, Athlone was the centre of attraction 
for every lover of Ireland. Motor-boat and road trips 
were arranged for to the Abbey of Clonmacnoise, 
the early haunts of Oliver Goldsmith, and the various 
places of historical interest in the neighbourhood. His 
Holiness the Pope has sent an autograph letter of 
congratulation to the Very Rev. Fr. Fridolin 
Foehily, O.F.M., Guardian of the Franciscan Order 
at Athlone, granting his blessing to the great work 
undertaken by its members and imparting the Apostolic 
Benediction to all who contribute to its success. 


LOURDES. 


Softly thou comest healer of our woes, 

Softly as scented breeze of May that stirs 

The lilacs of the garden; or as light 

Of crescent moon in waking morning sky. 

When Nature’s languid pulse reviving thrills 

And sweet birds flutter in their leafy nests, 

Softly as rippling brook through Summer meads, 
And yet with holy swiftness e’en as when 

Thou didst arise at duty’s call and go 

To the hill country. Guardian seraph! thou 

To whom this pool of healing has been given, 

Where hope stands close as by the gate of Heaven, 
By Him who makes thy glorious Aureole, | 

Who adds this Gem. to thy Matérnal Crown 

That all may know it is His will to give 

All generous gifts of earth and Heaven through thee. 

seul ‘ pe we Eruna KavanaGu. 


The Atmosphere of the School. 


By PATRICK WALSH, B.A. 


MONG the many encouraging signs of the future 

A is the increasing interest the Irish people are 
beginning to take in education and teachers. 
The Irish, indeed, never lost their respect for learning. 
An old man delights in telling one all about the school 
he attended long ago, about the maps and books, about 
every interesting feature of the old building. He feels 
a “‘ momentary bliss,”’ as he recalls a stanza of a poem, 
or Sheridan’s panegyric on Edmund Burke, or a 
passage about Christopher Columbus. Love for learn- 
ing is always the characteristic of a truly spiritual 
people. And, except the Church, there is no public 
building in a country so good, so desirable, or so neces- 
sary asaschool. A good school is an extension of home 
for the young, a second home in which their best in- 
terests are consulted, and their minds nourished, 
strengthened and enlarged. Such a school may be better 
for a boy or girl than a legacy of millions, better than 
ancestral titles and renown. ‘Titles, indeed, are of 
little worth in comparison with an opportunity for 
making the mind a great personal estate, a new defence 
for the weak, a new source of hope in the land. Gold 
is a mere transient display in comparison with the 
majestic intellect and will, powers that can extend 
the amplitude of happiness and truth, and make the 
world more habitable and just. 

In the school is commenced the great work of self- 
defence, the effort to win one’s freedom in the world, 
and rest within the shelter of a noble independence. 
In the good school a boy is enabled day after day to 
save his life from the chaos into which millions of 
men are thrown. He is enabled to look out at the world, 
to see the meanness of neglecting to win a decent living, 
to see the servitude of dependence. He learns there, 
too, that squandered youth is the commencement of 
the barbarism which robs life of all its grandeur and 
joys. He sees how needless, avoidable misery goes, 
like a noiseless war, through the world, and plunders 
a thousand possibilities of worth and power. The “‘map 
of life ’’ should be put carefully before the eyes of the 
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young, for the responsibility of the school is not limited 
to instruction in Classics and Mathematics—it extends 
to the future welfare of those intrusted to its care. To 
give the young a place in the country, to enable them 
to reap the harvest of existence is a great work, the 
chief work of the teacher. To free them from the servi- 
tude of the casual labourer; to free them and their 
parents from the myriad anxieties that make life a 
tragedy isa work, great in patriotism, great in religion 
and humanity. To enable the children of poor or 
ignorant parents to become beneficiaries in the honours 
and fruits of their country is an undertaking Heaven 
must surely favour and bless. To help them is the 
noblest philanthropy, the truest humanitarianism. 


Ou sont, mon Dieu, ceux qui devaient sur terre, 
Guider mes pas? 

Tous les enfants ont un pére, une mere! 
Je n’en al pas. 


There are thousands of boys and girls who require 
loyal support in the effort to make use of all the toil 
and pain of study. They should be led along every 
noble avenue through the world, to every source of 
Christian independence. A practical conception of 
duty, a paternal guidance is like a great divine spirit 
informing the genuine school. 

The true teacher will realise the responsibilities of 
his position, a great responsibility before God and the 
world. He will never allow his school to become a 
dismal abode, more like a place of torment than a 
seminary, in which the tender flowers of knowledge, 
character and goodness begin to bloom. He will make 
his school a real nursery, and surround it with the 
atmosphere of hope and encouragement. He will 
awaken the greatest power of the young, a laudable 
ambition, that ever tries to reconnoitre the future, and 
passes through the world as the herald of achievement 
and success. 

In the real school, therefore, life is revealed as a 
glorious enterprise with a great purpose, with @ 
hundred opportunities of happiness and joy. In it will 
be ever present a creative optimism, a summer warmth, 
under which the opening powers of youth strengthen 
and mature. In it hope will shine with all its fascina- 
tion before the eyes of the young. Work then will be 
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freed from the grip of enervating monotony, and en- 
livened with the enthusiasm and charm of gradual 
progress. All the hard hours of study will be made 
stepping-stones to an honourable means of living, to 
a grand independence among men. In this way the 
school will co-operate with the home, and make the 
young the best riches in the land. It will increase the 

appiness of home, enlarge the hopes of parents, and 
make their children a new ground for independence. | 

One can easily fall into a reverie about one’s school, 
about 


(4 


. . . the gleams and glooms that dart 
Across the schoolboy’s brain 

The song and the silence in the heart, 
That in part are prophecies, and in part 
Are longings wild and vain.’’ 


From its door stretch the fine vistas that long 
fascinate and encourage. In it can be cherished hopes 
that remain afterwards like angels encouraging midst 
difficulties, and pointing ever to the coveted triumphs. 
In it are made the first efforts to make grand ideals a 
line of light to guide the young adventurer through the 
unexplored future. In the good school thought and will 
become day after day a growing force in the struggle 
to survive, in the struggle to make part of the world’s 
fruits one’s own. Unconsciously the schoolboy strives 
to make the world favourable to his longings, to take 
his stand proudly among men. He begins to bring a 
dignity and grandeur into his life, a power with which 
even potent foes must reckon. 


‘“ Standing on what too long we bore | 
With shoulders bent and down-cast eyes. 
We may discern—unseen before— 
A path to higher destinies. ’’ 


Rightly are good men always interested in the school, 
the field in which the seeds of the future are sown. From 
it must come the guides of the country, the men who can 
make the fatherland great, who can make its history 
ciorious. In the real seminary the best thoughts of the 
greatest men, the best fruits of the ages become, the 
ambrosia of young minds, the food on which an Aquinas 
may grow, or a Dante, or a Washington, who shakes 
the voke of tyranny from a subject province, and brings 
an America into the world. The growing powers of the 
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mind become the chief national defence midst the 
advance of thought and science, the best possessions in 
the state, and the greatest influence for good and alas! 
for evil. The biggest mills and factories can hardly be 
compared with the true nursery of youth, for however 
trade and commerce may flourish, or however great the 
material wealth of a nation, the school in which 
the mind is trained to govern even the most potent 
forces of nature, and make them a great national 
bulwark, is not only the citadel of youth, but the 
country’s main hope, when its fate is in the balance. 


DECOR CARMELI. 


We, in our latter days 
Alas! would likewise praise 
Diverse and several ways, 
With viol and sweet lute, 
Timbrel, and faint-blown flute, 
Beauty of Carmel, root 
And stock of David, star 
Of morning, seen from far 
And sought by Balthasar. 
Nor less the large grave eyes 
Of Him, who silent hes 
Within her arms, our song would solemnise. 
Though men may yet intone 
The mournful antiphon : 
What is it but a woman with her son? 
But we, whose hearts were wild, 
Salute the Holy Child 
And mother, undefiled— | 
These, who have upon our darkness smiled. 
But ah! they smile no more; 
And we must still implore 
Weeping, as heretofore, 
Those sweet and. tranquil faces 
Withheld afar in the high, holy places, 
Above the star-filled spaces. 
While sounds a secret voice; 
Wherefore may these rejoice 
Who, of deliberate choice, 
Have pierced each delicate hand 
And foot of Him, who no-wise might withstand ? 
They must from peace perforce awhile be banned: - 
From joy shall they refrain, 
To yield Him pain for pain: . 
Else may they never see those faces calm again, 
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The Message of the Coolun. 


By MARGARET CUNNINGHAM. 
‘The whip of hunger scourged them from the glens and quiet 
INOOrs, 
But there’s a hunger of the heart that plenty never cures. 
And they shall pine to walk again the rough road that is yours. ’’ 


forth, arrayed in all her sombre splendour for her western 

journey. Wherever she hovers, her mantle descends and 
hides the face of nature beneath a heavy pall. Across the wide 
Atlantic she swiftly flies, leaving in her track unutterable darkness 
and gloom, symbolic of her own, mysterious self. Over the heart of 
the mighty continent, lying beyond the western main, she swoops, 
with pinions outspread, ready to drop her raven cloak upon the 
scenes beneath. But in New York, the innumerable lights flashing 
brilliantly from end to end of the great city, defy the coming of 
the stranger, and turn the night’s arrival into a veritable day. 
The city hive throbs with human life as the vast majority of its 
inhabitants, vie with one another in their feverish desire for 
enjoyment, and in their eager quest of the pleasures, that for the 
moment, satisfy their restless cravings. Down one of the main 
thoroughfares, a tired figure slowly limps, looking weary, friendless 
and dejected, his clothes bearing the stamp of poverty and decay. 
His eyes neither wander to left nor right, but look straight ahead 
with a singular expression in their depths, that reveals the fact 
that he is not of the great, cosmopolitan crowd which surges round. 
him. At a street corner he halts, and taking his beloved violin 
and bow from beneath his coat, he places them in position ere 
he begins to play. Above the din of the crowded square rise faintly 
the sounds of sweet, plaintive airs. The musician’s eyes shine 
with a far away look, as his sensitive touch produces chords in 
keeping with his mood. The passers-by gaze curiously at the 
lonely figure, failing to understand the meaning of his melodies, 
as they drop their coins into his worn satchel. 

Around him gathers a little knot of listeners drawn towards 
him by the power that he wields. He plays on oblivious of their 
presence, pouring forth the longings of his soul upon the violin 
strings. For him the music is charged with very deep meaning. 
The present is forgotten, as under its wonderful spell, he weaves 
scene after scene of days spent in the old homeland, thoughts of 
which are ever uppermost in the heart of every exile. For, indeed, 
the poor musician is one of Hire’s sons, cast adrift by the hand of 
fate and separated from the shores he loves by her. cruel inter- 
vention. 


) eee her ebony shell in the east the spirit of night comes 


‘Oh, the cabins long deserted!—Olden memories awake— _ 
Oh, the pleasant, pleasant places !—Hush! the blackbird in 
the brake! . Pur: ’ 

Oh! the dear and kindly voices.—How his heart is fain to ache. 


Oh! bright and vivid pictures that he sees, reproducing them 
on his beloved violin. He depicts them all, early days of joy and 
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happiness, culminating in later years in bitter sorrow and regrets. 
Before his view his old home stands out clear and distinct, ere 
the landlord’s menials razed it to the ground, to provide more 
space for the selfish gratifications of their master. He sees again 
great Slieveanor with its mighty arms outstretched. Guarding it 
and the other homesteads in the glen from angry winds that might 
blow around. And now he listens to his father, from whom he 
has inherited his wonderful musical gifts, playing softly the sweet 
lullabys of the Gael, lulling his little sister Nora to sleep, while 
his mother whispers of the ‘‘ wee folk ’’ who perform their fairy 
revels far down the glen beneath the silvery moonlight. On again, 
it is harvest time, and the reapers, their day’s work being over, 
throng around the old boreen, coaxing his father to play the 
melodies that he loves. He is back once more listening to the 
sweet, alluring music of the beautiful Coolun, as it rises on the 
evening air, while the simple husbandmen standing near, imagine 
in their own, rich, Celtic fancy that angels are moving in their 
midst. Now he sees himself trooping home with the other glen 
boys from the village school, and spending his evenings in master- 
ing his beloved violin. He thinks of the proud day he played before 
an appreciative audience, when he completed his selection with 
a recital of the Coolun. In his ears his father’s praises seem to 
linger, as he congratulates him on his success, while he prophesies 
that in time he will become a greater musician than himself. 
All olden memories that bring with them their accompanying 
heartache. As these thoughts crowd upon his mind, the strains 
of the Coolun come softly from beneath his bow. The sweet, 
sobbing sounds pierce their way through the knot of listeners, and 
arrest the attention of an athletic young Irishman, who pauses at 
once in his strides upon the outskirts of the crowd. 

He stands there enchained as it were, by the music’s wonderful 
power, while deep emotions are stirred within his breast. The 
strains of the Coolun seem laden with whiffs of Irish air, borne 
across miles of dividing foam to refresh his exiled spirit. When 
the last, sweet chord dies away in a quivering sigh, he is recalled 
to himself, and waits patiently until the groups, who have circled 
the musician, begin to scatter. He goes up to the friendless looking 
figure, who is now busily putting his violin and bow beneath his 
tattered coat, and tips him lightly on the shoulder. 

‘“ Are you Seamus McCarthy ?’’ he asks. Surprise is written 
on the thin, sensitive face of the musician as he turns round to 
look at the person who addresses him. 

‘*T am,” he replies. 

“* And you come from Glenacreeve near Slieveanor in the old 
country ?’’ the young stranger queries. 

‘*T do,’’ answers the musician. 

‘‘ Then you are the very one I have been seeking in New York. 
My name is Pat O’Donovan. I recognised you by your playing 
of the Coolun. But, come, we are both hungry, so let us have 
something to eat first, and we can talk afterwards. ”’ 

Speaking thus with kindly tact, he guides his companion 
through the crowds and hails a taxi. Jo the driver he gives the 
number of a quiet hotel situated in a secluded part of the city, 
and orders him to hasten on the way. Through the brilliantly 
lighted streets they are whirled, until the taxi slows up before 
the entrance to the hotel. Alighting, the two figures alike in age, 
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but otherwise diametrically opposite, one being full of life and the 


other one of the world’s dreamers, proceed to Pat O’Donovan’s 
sitting room, where an appetising supper soon awaits them, The 
young Lrishman refrains from asking further questions, until his 
visitor does justice to the meal that is set before him, With his 


kindly, sympathetic glance he notices the sunken cheeks and 
general air of despondency that imply the look of poverty. When 
the supper table is cleared he draws two comfortable chairs near the 
blazing fire, and invites his visitor to take a seat while he occupies 
the other, 

‘You must think it strange,’’ he begins, producing his 
cigarette case and offering a smoke to his companion, ‘‘ my asking 
you those questions in the crowded part of the city. But I come 
from Killnalena, and knew your people intimately, from the time 
they came to settle with your uncle in the home he offered them. 
A short time before I left Ireland, your uncle died leaving his 
farm to your father. Our two homes adjoined, and the families 
were always on friendly terms with each other. Many a time I 
sat spell-bound in the evening’s glow, listening to your father’s 
music, and he often remarked that if I ever came across you in 
the States, I would easily recognise you by your rendering of the 
Coolun, for you had his self-same sensitive touch. When you 
left, your letters home were eagerly watched and the postman’s 
knock at the farm door was as welcome as the flowers in May. 
Their contents cheered the old folks wonderfully, telling them how 
well you were getting on. Often in our rambles through the 
valleys, Nora would speak of you and tell me many reminiscences 
connected with your old home at the foot of Slieveanor. When 
no tidings of you reached them, they lamented sadly your silence 
often picturing you as dead, and I promised Nora before I left 
I would leave no stone unturned to seek you out. Two years have 
passed since I came here to look up a legacy that my godfather 
willed me. He emigrated to the States years ago when I was a 
lad, and he always entertained a kindly gradh for me. I invested 
portion of his money in shares, and just recently I have sold them 
out, and have discovered they have yielded me a tidy fortune. 
When I had my business settled I started on your track. I went 
to the address from which your last letter home, some years ago, 
was dated, but could find no trace of your whereabouts. The 
people were strangers in the place and could offer no clue. I 
searched every spot that I thought you might frequent, but my 
efforts all were hopeless and doomed to failure. I began to lose 
hope of ever finding you, when I fortunately passed the street 
corner to-night and heard you play. I watched your face while 
you poured forth your melodies on the violin, and I understood 
the regrets and longings which stirred you deeply, for I often 
beheld the same look in your father’s eyes, as he thought of his 
old home being no more, and his only son a wanderer in a country 
far away. How glad Nora and the rest will be when they learn 
that F have found you! Yet, how does it happen that you are in 
such low straits, and why did you not break the long silence, and 
let your people know where you were ?”’ 

‘« These questions,’” Séamus replies, “‘ require a long answer. 
“When the trouble fell, depriving us and others in the glen of 
our homes, I came out here immediately on my aunt’s invitation. 
The homesteads were wiped out to suit the landlord’s selfish 
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ends. You see he owned the land, and therein the trouble lay. 
My aunt had a fine business and everything prospered, as you 
know from my accounts home, until she speculated rashly. She 
was advised to stake her savings on a much boomed enterprise, 
that was reputed to be in a flourishing condition. I tried to persuade 
her, knowing the risks she ran, but it was all of no avail. What 
I expected happened, the crash came, and she was left with 
barely sufficient capital to clear her debts. The shock and dis- 
appointment broke her heart, and she never rallied from the 
strain, dying a short time afterwards. I wrote home acquainting 
them of the sad news, and then I set about seeking a post. After 
many disappointments, I fortunately got an engagement as a 
violinist in one of the city theatres, which secured me against 
penury and want. I kept my eyes open, hoping to improve my 
position when I was struck down with a raging fever that was 
prevalent here at the time. Many weeks elapsed before I was 
pronounced out of danger, and during that time my little stock 
of money dwindled away in doctors’ bills and other necessaries, 
leaving me when I recovered utterly penniless. When I was 
fit to resume my post, my place was occupied by another musician. 
Then began my weary search for employment once again, which 
ended every time in failure. The musical market was overcrowded, 
and everywhere I went, I was told my services were not required. | 
I tried to get other work, but failed, and, as a last resource, | 
turned to the generosity of the passers-by on the streets to keep 
one from starvation. Such is a short account of my experiences 
since I left the old sod six years ago. I did not wish to be a burden 
on the folks at home, so remained silent for their sakes, in pre- 
ference to my sad story being known. To-night some strange 
impulse moved me to play my selection of Irish airs, for it 1s a 
long, long time since the melodies came forth beneath my bow. 
Thoughts of Slieveanor and Glenacreeve called up memories of 
the Coolun which I played to-night for the first time since { left 
home. One thing has struck me forcibly about yourself the un- 
usual interest you display in one who has been a complete stranger 
to you until now.” : 3 
The eyes of Pat O'Donovan gleamed humorously as he replies: 
‘‘T hope a close tie will unite us very shortly. Now that I 
have found you, I am hurrying back to Ireland to marry the 
dearest little cailin in the whole of the Emerald Isle, and her 
name is Nora MacCarthy. I gave her my promise to do my best 
and find you, and bring you home again. The old country cannot 
afford to lose any of her sons, and Rosheen Dhu sit disconsolately 
mourning her children who wander from her shores. cy 
Séamus turns his glance full upon the open, eager face sitting 
opposite, and a smile of gratitude lights up his wan countenance. 
‘‘ Your goodness to me, > he gays, will never be forgotten while 
T live. Heaven must have sent you on my track to-night for I 
felt at the end of my tether. I ever prayed the day might dawn 
that I would return to the old land, and my prayer seems soon to 
be answered. The Coolun faithfully conyeyed my message. When 
T return I shall repay in time the deep debt I owe you, a debt 
that can never be measured. Until then I gladly remain your 
debtor, and proud I am He See genet 7 good luck. She will 
ined a heart of gold in her husband. — 
acs Rover mind that," answers Pat laughingly, while a deep 
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flush overspreads his face, ‘‘ You'll remain with me to-night, and 


boemorrow we will settle your affairs. Then we can complete our 


arrangements for the voyage home to Ireland. When we go back, 
[ foresee a bright future before you in Dublin, where you 
can complete your studies of the instrument that you love. 
I have money that will suffice for all, and no better use can I make 
of portion of it, than by helping a brother Irishman to attain 
excellence and perfection in the noble gift that God has endowed 
him with. Before we retire let me hear one of your father’s 
favourites, “An Dhriman Donn Dheelish.’ ’’ 

Gladly does Séamus rise to do his bidding, scarcely realising 
the good luck which has come his way. His lips are tremulous 
as he draws his bow across the violin strings. A sweet, sad, plain- 
tive melody fills the room with its cadence, while Pat sings softly 
in his clear, tenor voice the words: 


‘Oh, Dhriman Donn Dheelish, the landlord has come, 
With the foul blast of death he has swept us from our home, 
He has withered our roof-tree beneath the cold sky, 
Poor, houseless and homeless, tonight must we lie.’’ 


The sad words die away and silence reigns for a little while 
until Pat breaks in cheerfully: 

aK Séamus, a chara, the landlord may have come, but he is 
going with a vengeance, and the land will be the people’s yet, 
God bless our ‘ Dhriman Donn Dheelish,’ and when we return 
may we live to see the day that she stands before the other nations 
in all her olden splendour, great, glorious and free.”’ 

‘“ Amen, to that,’’ Séamus answers fervently. 


JOY MADE MANIFEST. 


RULY our Mother is in her children blest, 
As blest are they in having common share 
In the lone watch with so sweet Sufferer ; 
With her to mourn, to rise with her, possessed 
In Hope made Joy. As surely they know best 
_ The soothing of a kindly comforter 
Who much have wept; so having tasted care 
Doth doubly sweeten joy made manifest. 


Thus have I thought when drift far echoed sighs 
.. Adown the strings of sorrowful centuries: ) 
~ And, having in their grief had part with them, 

- Who now drink Joy from wells of Paradise, 
So do I share with them their joy’s excess, 
| Seeing our Mother resume the diadem. | 
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Life of Father Charles, C.P 


Evirep py a PASSIONIST FATHER. 


CHAPTER XI. 


CHARITY OF THE SERVANT OF GOD. 


for the afflicted, and a will always determined to fulfil 

that precept of the law which embraces all others, Father 
Charles practised the fundamental virtue with a degree of heroism, 
and a disregard of self, which in the end shortened his days, and 
cost him his life. He never allowed weakness of body, feebleness 
of health, or personal discomfort to damp the ardour of his soul 
in the exercise of charity towards others, being cognisant. that it 
was the essence of the Christian life—the bond of perfection—the 
golden link that binds man to God, and man to man. Continually 
he prayed for its increase in him, knowing that of himself he 
could not exercise it, since it belongs not to the natural but the 
supernatural order, being a theological virtue, as in the words of 
the Angelic Doctor, ‘‘ the love, by which we love our neighbour, 
is of the same nature as that by which we love God.”’ . 

In word as well as deed, Father Charles observed this Divine 
Law. No matter what the occasion, or the circumstances, he 
never let fall from his lips any expression which could be construed 
into a reflection on the character of others. He carefully avoided 
mentioning names except it was very necessary, and, without fail, 
alluded to some good characteristic in the person referred to. No 
semblance of criticism—no petty fault-finding, no idle words were 
permitted to sully his conversation, for whenever he spoke his aim 
was to invoke God’s blessing, to cheer the sorrow-stricken, to in- 
culeate fervour, to teach some prayer, to speak the word of God, 
or bring home to the callous heart a knowledge of the malice of 
evil, by showing how the Son of God died even for sinners. 

The manner in which he administered correction was quite 
in keeping with his gentle, prudent disposition. On one occasion 
observing a person showing signs of displeasure, he calmly said, 
‘‘ Have patience for the love of Jesus crucified.’’ One who had 
known him for a long time thus writes :—‘‘ During several years 
that I was with him, alas! I did many things worthy of reproof, 
yet, he scarcely ever chided me, but when he did so it was with 
the greatest mildness and humility.” 

No just idea can be conveyed of the extent of his charitable 
labours. All classes of society—the great as well as. the 
lowly—sought his assistance in their difficulties, doubts and 
trials. When disease baffled professional skill—when peculiar 
cases, connected with the guidance of souls were to be dealt with, 
when some terrible temporal calamity brought ruin and disaster — 
to families, and no earthly hope remained—recourse was had. to 
Father Charles, with results which frequently astonished those 
who placed their faith in the efficacy of his aid. In every province 
and county in Jreland—in many cities and towns in England, even 
in America and Australia—there are many persons to be found 
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who have reason to be grateful to the servant of God, for the 
favours which he obtained for them—for the pains which he took 
to make their lives happy, for the wisdom and foresight with which 
he directed them when they sought his advice. 

Each morning’s post brought piles of letters brimful of petitions, 
and these he carefully attended to. Some of the replies which he 
forwarded to his correspondents have come into our hands, and 
they show the thorough, genuine sympathy which he felt for those 
whose lives had been clouded with sorrow, and bear witness to 
the fact that he availed himself of every opportunity which pre- 
sented itself to inspire and strengthen devotion in the hearts of 
the people. On 16th May, 1870, he wrote as follows to an Irish 
lady from St. Anne’s Retreat, Sutton, Lancashire :— | 

‘“T received your letter. I am sorry to hear of your dear 
husband’s illness; may God in His infinite mercy relieve him. 
At the same time, I hope you will try and be resigned to the holy 
Will of God—+vesignation to the Divine Will greatly helps to our 
eternal salvation. Saint Gertrude used to say three thousand 
times in the day: ‘ My Jesus, let not my will but Thine be done,’ 
‘Our Lord never sends a crisis without regarding it with some 
favour when we accept it with resignation,’ says St. Teresa. I 
have offered my prayers for him, and I will continue earnestly to 
pray for him, and also for yourself, and dear daughter. You may 
all say the following prayers every day for nine days: ‘O Mary, 
Queen of Heaven and earth, and my gracious and merciful mother, 
intercede in my behalf before the throne of your Divine Son, and 
obtain for me the grace of ever burning with the flames of His 
Divine charity. May the most divine heart of Jesus, and the most 
pure heart of Mary, be known, praised, blessed, loved, served, 
and glorified by all creatures for ever. Amen.’ Recite also one 
Our Father and Hail Mary in honour of St. Paul of the Cross. 
.... May the blessing of Almighty God descend upon you all 
and remain with you for ever.”’ | 

Writing from St. Joseph’s Retreat, London, on 7th October, 
1878, he thus consoles a person who has been visited by affliction : 

““.... DThope that you are resigned to the Will of God in 
all that little trouble. The Cross patiently borne for the love of 
God helps greatly for our eternal salvation. I trust everything may 
turn in your favour as God pleases. Strive to think every day, for 
a few minutes, on the bitter sufferings of Jesus Christ. My prayers 
will be offered for you. May Jesus and Mary always reign in our 
hearts, and may they bless you.”’ 

The following note, bearing date, 18th November, 1868, is 
also from his pen :— 

‘*T received your letter with an account of the lady who is so 
very ill. I have complied with the request of your dear husband, 
regarding the novena of prayers, and I hope that God may be 
pleased to restore her to health. 

““T am glad to hear that little Pauline is so well, and advancing 
in virtue and piety. I hope she will continue to be always obedient, 
humble and patient, and practise all other virtues. I am sure 
that Jesus and Mary love Pauline very much, and I trust that 
she will always love them in return. That the Sacred Heart of 
Jesus and Mary may be always her refuge and strength is my 
earnest prayer. . . . May God hear my poor prayers.”’ 
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To the same he again writes :-— : 

‘‘T trust that the Sacred Heart of Jesus—that tender and: 
powerful Heart— may cure your dear husband of his illness. ”’ 

In a letter of 2nd December, 1881, he says :— 

‘It is mentioned in the Acts of the Apostles that through 
many tribulations we must enter the Kingdom of God. However, 
let us not lose confidence, but continue to pray fervently, especi 
allv at the approaching festival, when we expect everything needful 
from the bountiful hands of our Infant Saviour, and His holy 
Mother. ”’ 

Marvellous were the results which accrued from the visits of 
Father Charles to the sick or the dying. His presence cheered 
many a sinking heart when fell disease weighed heavy upon it; 
and his prayers by the bedside of the departing—directed as incense 
in the sight of the Lord—no doubt were the means of securing. 
special graces for numerous souls, fortifying them on the way to 
eternity, and paralysing the efforts of the enemy of salvation to 
rob them of that reward which was ordained for them. Our Lord 
has declared that he considers everything we do to our neighbours 
as done to Himself, and it was probably the knowledge of this 
Divine pronouncement, as well as the tender promptings of his 
own heart, that urged on the servant of God to such untiring zeal 
in ministering unto those who were nearing their end; for he never 
lost sight of the importance of those precious moments when the 
soul lingers on the borderland between life and death.. When the 
citizens saw Father Charles driving through the streets on these 
errands of mercy, thanks were given to God for sending one among 
them who wag His chosen servant—one who brought abundant 
blessings and the peace of God to so many a family circle, and 
kneeling groups received his benediction as he proceeded on his 
journey. When distance prevented his personal attendance, he 
was entreated by letter to give directions how best to treat those 
souls whose salvation seemed in jeopardy, and there is evidence 
in his own handwriting of the wisdom, prudence, and loving trust 
‘n the All-merciful Providence which was shown forth in every 
line which he wrote in giving these counsels. 

By the voice of the people Father Charles was reckoned nothing 
less than a saint. His sublime sanctity was a theme on every 
tongue; before the eyes of all astounding miracles were wrought 
by the servant of God. But these prodigies were not needed to 
demonstrate his holiness, as his daily life of asceticism and 
apostolic labour for the good of souls was a miracle in itself. Thus 
the name of the holy priest soon became a household word, and 
the faithful flocked to him even from distant parts. There was 
a daily pilgrimage to his quiet suburban home—the man of God. 
was obliged to come forth from the seclusion of his cell—the 
numbers still increased—faith in his wondrous power became 
stronger and stronger—those who had been made whole went forth 
proclaiming the wonders of God in His servant—until Mount Argus 
became more like a hallowed shrine than the abode of the humble, 
barefooted, poorly clad son of St. Paul of the Cross. 

It was generally when medical aid had proved unsuccessfu , 
or the disease was of such a nature that human skill could not 
possibly have a beneficial result, the blind, the lame, the ait 
the epileptic, the ulcerated, the possessed, and those afflicted Wi 
all manner of incurable diseases wended their way to Father 
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Charles, so that day by day he saw before him living specimens 
of human misery, and in drying the tears of others often wept 
bitterly himeelf. 

The sight of the bent, fragile form of the Father, as he stood in 
the centre of the clustering expectant crowd, as each one waited 
the turn to get blessed, was like the picture of a medieval gaint. 
There was a strange medley of character in those groupings, yet 
in one thing they were unified—viz., in a reverence that was pro- 
found, and a devotion that was edifying. 

Before imparting his benediction he made all recite some 
prayer which was usually commemorative of the Sacred Passion, 
or the Sorrows of Our Lady, generally concluding with an earnest 
supplication for grace to avoid sin, and a protestation of conformity 
to the Divine Will in all things. Sometimes he delivered short 
discourses on these subjects, which, full of unction and sweetness, 
exercised a fruitful lasting influence, and filled the hearts of those 
who hung on his words with a love that was both true and deep. 


(To be continued.) 


THE AGNOSTIC MOTHER. 


HAT shall maintain this drifting barque 
That braves the sea of life alone? 
No beacon shines from out the dark, 
No port may claim her for its own; 
No anchor speaks of hope and rest, 
No spirit guides her on her way, 
No sign of faith upon her breast, 
No promise for the coming day. 


Bereft of all that men esteem, 

Denied of all that women prize ; 
Without a mission or a dream 

Of aught beyond those leaden skies. 
Her child, unwanted, smiles in vain, 

Is spurned from her unyielding breast, 
Unwelcome in a world of pain, 

A fledgling in a cheerless nest. 


Drear world to one who hath no song, 
Who hath not prayed a mother’s prayer, 
- Who hath not seen the angels’ throng 
‘When childhood’s simple dreams were there. 
The mistress of a godless home, 
Her world is all a barren part, 
‘Her step upon the sands will roam 
i") Sang God, sans country, and sans heart. 


ae 
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The Valley of Diamonds. 


By PHILIP FRANCIS LITTLE. 


I was a valley abrupt, austere, stern, inaccessible, and by reason 

| of the peremptoriness of the rock walls that guarded it, im- 
practicable even to the wild goat of the mountain and to the 
chamois-hunter. There went through that valley in fierce and fast 
volume a turbulent flood of wild weltering waters, to the voice and 
the footfall of which all that valley re-sounded, echo retaining for 
long the murmured thunders in her own dark mirror. The floor, you 
must know, of that valley was diamondiferous, being strewn with 
rose diamonds and with scintillating adamant. Now the valley 
was infested with scorpions, winged dragons and venomous 
reptiles, so that with the abrupt, austere, stern rock walls 
denying ingress to all and sundry, and what with the menace 
to human life, the presence of scorpions, winged dragons and 
venomous reptiles implied, I think you will agree with me, that 
far from being bright or promising, parlous were the prospects of 
such as would have desiderated to possess themselves of the rose 
diamonds and of the scintillating adamant that strewed the floor 
of that valley. Now, there was a certain Monarch, opulent and 
powerful, who reigned in a Kingdom that was a great way off. 
Powerful and opulent indeed was He and He was also wise. 
Pearls from the Indian seas, enough to rig many a three-masted 
vessel, the traders brought him, and gold of Ophir in wedges, and 
precious stones such as are the topaz and the sapphire, and the 
carbunele, and the opal, and the emerald, all these He possessed 
in abundance. Nevertheless, rumours reached His ears of the 
unusual size and beauty of the rose diamonds and of the adamant 
that did strew the floor of the valley. His cupidity of a great 
kind was stirred, and having ruminated for long upon the 
reports brought in of the diamonds, travellers declared that when 
the sunbeam shone upon the valley, the diamonds upon the 
floor of the valley would break forth into multicoloured con- 
flagration that astounded and even dazzled; having heard such 
reports as these, lo! that great Prince at last caused proclamation 
to be made by heralds at cross-roads and in market-places through- 
out His realm, awarding emolument and high honour to such 
adventurous and enterprising merchant as would convey to Him 
the rose diamonds and the scintillating adamant of the valley, 
with which, to be sure, he proposed to embellish his throne, his 
sceptre, his diadem, and his orb of empery. Upon the proclama- 
tion of these royal awards and honours the diamond merchants 
assembled and conferred together in solemn conclave. They 
agreed to sojourn in these wild places and to betake themselves 
one and all to the vicinity of that valley, and to examune 
with their own eyes and to make what they could of a 
situation so unpromising. Tremendous their experience ! The 
abodes of men ceasing, serpolet emanating fragrance, from cedars 
to the pine belt they proceeded. The red ruddy limbs of the 
pines contorted as in conflagration subsiding and dying down into 
aroke wraiths of smouldering heather, at last ceased utterly, and 
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was now only lichens discoloured and time stained, the stark raw 
bones of the blinking mountain tracts protruding which were 
nevertheless grandiose; a  hurly-burly of altitudes, gaunt 
withered summits, haunts of the winds and homeless spirits; and 
the quiet violet cloud shadows freckling the snow fields: a land 


of listlessness, lonely. At last the diamond merchants arrived at 
the valley. Its depth they surveyed and the peremptoriness of 
the rock wall wardens, who themselves would accept no bribe, 
nor admit of parley. Neither dared the sturdy, aggressive, sure- 
footed pine tree intrude into that society, or venture to scale those 
giddy precipices. What with the rebuff of the stern rock walls of 
that valley, and what with the menace of the presence of the winged 
dragons, scorpions and venomous reptiles that infested the valley, 
what with all this, the situation rather lowered heavily upon the 
adventure, nor could the diamond merchants read into the face 
of things the least encouraging feature. The diamond merchants 
sighed, and like the wild shake grass in the desolate wind they 
also shook disconsolately their disconcerted heads. They did not, 
however, give it up as wholly hopeless. Holding council they agreed 
to send forth scouts of the more active and enterprising of their 
party. After a time all the scouts returned empty-handed and 
hopeless, all the scouts except one. He also returned at last. 
Whereas the other scouts had had no suggestion to make or dis- 
covery to disclose, with this one it was different. Eagerly the 
diamond merchants crowded around him, He addressed to them 
the following harangue, making a sign with his hand to command 
silence: ‘‘ Friends and fellow merchants,’’ he began, ‘‘ great 
indeed have been our anxieties and our deprivations, What with 
the asperity of these places and the lack of necessaries, the bitter- 
ness of the skies here in these mountains, and the menace of 
wolf and leopard, yet it seems to me, O fellow-merchants that 
the situation is not without favourable aspect.’’ Here the diamond 
merchants crowded still closer around him. He kept on. ‘‘ Has 
any one of you who went forth as scouts come across habitation 
of man ?’’ inquired the speaker. All the other scouts answered 
in the negative. ‘‘It is a desert uninhabited ’’ with one voice, 
they declared. «A look of intelligence across the first speaker’s 
countenance. “‘ It is not uninhabited,’’ he declared. ‘‘ I myself 
have discovered a denizen. Vast is this valley, as you know, and 
of immense compass. Now one might dwell here without being 
easily discovered. For my own part I believe there is but one 
inhabitant, one human being in all this waste, and it is a woman; 
an old good wife, a crone of great age, decrepit and half-witted ; 
one who lives by reason of a flock of geese she possesses; her 
dwelling hidden away in the recesses of a cliff is but a mountain 
sheiling built of planks and of shingles, upon a patch of wild oats. 
Fierce and vindictive of temper this beldam. Possessing a great 
flock of geese that once domesticated, she, by her unthrift and 
recklessness, has rendered wild. Instead of encouraging her geese 
to roost around her sheiling, instead of providing them with food 
in the ordinary way in some vessel, the food—that is to say, broken 
meats and offal—this old crapulous hag simply gathering together 
sweeps, with wild discordant cry, with her besom bodily over 
the face of the cliff into the valley.”” 

““ And of what advantage is such a circumstance as this to 
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us,’’ interjected one of the diamond merchants. He was wrought 
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up with anxiety and with impatience. The other merchants in- 
tervening induced him to listen on in silence. 

"he speaker continued :—‘*‘ Know then what I have myself 
observed. After the offal and broken meats are hurled down the 
rock face, lo! the geese ravenously clamouring, denied their food 
above, descend to the floor of the valley. Here, however, by 
reason of the scorpions, the winged dragons and venomous serpents 
are debarred from making a peaceful repast. All the geese 
can do is to swoop down at risk to their own lives, which are 
menaced by the dragons and reptiles, and at risk as I say from 
these, do the birds snatch what broken meat or offal of wild oat 
dough they can come at, and carry up the rock face, to the 
plateau whence the food was first flung down, and near the moun- 
tain sheiling. There at best they can devour the food, being not 
a little molested by the aged crone or beldam, who with her 
besom, and who with shrill discordant cries interrupts her geese 
from time to time. J have watched,’’ said the speaker, ‘* the whole 
performance, and at first more from idle curiosity rather than 
from hope of coming by a solution of the problem as to how to 
come by the rose diamonds and the scintillating adamant that 
strews the floor of this valley, which diamonds we all of us hope 
to obtain.”’ 

‘“ What bearing has all this you describe upon our difficulties,’ 
asked he of the strong voice ? 

“Tt has this, as I will now explain,’* answered the first 
speaker, 

‘*'The broken meats and the offal is, as I have said, in the first 
instance, swept violently over the rock face. Now, when it falls 
into the valley below, what with the altitude whence it falls, and 
what with the force with which it is impelled, it strikes the floor 
of the valley heavily. Now the rose diamonds and the precious 
stones that strew the floor of the valley get imbedded in the broken 
meats and in the offal. When the birds snatch up this food, they 
bear with it many diamonds. Having devoured the broken meats 
and the offal, they leave the diamonds which is stuck in the food, 
and for which they have no mind, these they leave littered about 
upon the plateau upon which the sheiling of the old beldam 
stands. She (that is to say, the beldam), instead of appropriating 
the diamonds, regards them with an evil eye, deciding they are 
but old bits of coloured glass, broken and littered about, and so 
with that violent sweep of her besom when the next feed for the 
geese comes to be discharged over the rock face, away back to 
the valley go the diamonds, back with the broken meats and the 
dough of wild oats, and the offal. 

Having come to this point in his narrative, the speaker’s voice 
is drowned with shouts of excited pleasure. The diamond mer- 
chants begin to see light, and there is a general disposition to rush 
away, all crying out together in their eagerness to secure the 
diamonds strewn promiscuously as described around the old 
goose-woman’s sheiling. A word, however, from the first speaker 
arrests the movement and again making a sign with his hand, the 
speaker, who is asserting ascendency over his hearers continues :— 

‘“‘ Let no man move in haste in this matter. What I propose is 
as follows: Let us approach this woman’s cabin unobserved by 
her. Let us lie in wait. After the half-witted crone has cast 
down the offal, then and not until then may we stir, and approach- 
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ing shall by force of persuasion, or by persuasive force induce that 
vagrant minded one to retire to her sheiling, where, incarcerating 
her in spite of outcry and struggling, we shall then be at ease to 
leave the birds dispose of the food on the plateau, which, after 
they have eaten, leaving the diamonds for which they have no 
taste, we will ourselves approach and appropriate the rose 
diamonds, ”’ 

Here the speaker ended. The counsel was voted good, and 
adopted. ‘lhe merchants adjourned at once to the locality where 
stood the sheiling upon its patch of wild oat, where also dwelt the 
half-crazy woman. 

Acting in conformity with the counsel of their leader, lying in 
wait until the food stuff was hurled over the rock face, advancing 
then and inducing, the hag to retire to her sheiling, when, after 
securely bolting her in in spite of outcry and fierce venomous 
effort on her part, they then composedly sat themselves down at 
a distance. Meantime the geese rising from the valley whither 
they had swooped after the food, and having demolished the 
broken meats and dough of wild oat upon the plateau, and having 
departed, lo! the diamond merchants approaching, and collecting 
the diamonds, depart with joy, having made an immense haul of 
beautiful and most precious rose diamonds. 

So for one day they throve, and in likewise for several days 
succeeding, until at last the bed-rock below the sheiling is ex- 
hausted, and so with their trove of unmatched rose diamonds, 
saying a not unwilling farewell to the wild distraught beldam and 
her mountain sheiling in the rock cleft, they depart from that 
dreary austere and stern valley, and from the forbidding walls 
of rock, and from the wistfulness of that region of wild wawling 
bleakness, descending the slopes of serpolet, and through the 
black belts of pines and of cedars, down to the plains and across 
the world until at last they arrive in the Kingdom of that great 
and munificent Monarch, at whose award and proclamation they 
had originally set forth, who receiving the merchants confers upon 
them both gifts and honour in exchange for the diamonds where- 
with He embellishes His throne, His diadem and His sceptre, 
_ bidding those who had secured for him so great a distinction to be 
at home with him as his courtiers and his friends and to reside 
with him in His land. 

And now I ask the interpretation of the parable. 

You will tell me the name of that valley so austere, so stern 
with its rock walls so peremptory. How is it called, that great 
river that paces that valley, to the voice, to the footfall of which 
all that valley echoeth ? What are the rose diamonds that strew 
the floor of that valley ? What the scorpions, the winged dragons, 
venomous reptiles that infest that valley? Who is that aged, 
decrepit, crapulous, half-witted beldam who dwells on _ that 
patch of wild oats in that mountain sheiling? What the offal 
and the broken meats she sweeps with her besom over the cliff 
face? What are those geese grown wild from neglect and ill- 
treatment belonging to the beldam, which birds haunt the pre- 
cinets of the austere and stern valley. Who are the merchants 
who sought for and who so successfully procured the diamonds? 

In conclusion, tell me, I pray thee, the name of that munificent, 
of that splendid monarch, at whose award and proclamation those 
merchants set forth to the valley of diamonds, who returning to 
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him were so handsomely repaid with both honour and with emolu- 
ment, tell me the name of that monarch? Where does he dwell? 
What is the name of and in what clime is his Kingdom, who 
assigns the merchants everlasting dwellings, who did so embellish 
Hig throne, his diadem and his sceptre with the diamonds of the 
valley ? 

Resolve me these questions. Expound this enigma. Interpret 
to me the parable. You cannot. May I try then ? 

Well, then, Friends: That dark, that deep valley so austere, 
so stern, so peremptory, lo! it is—Is it not ?—the valley of this 
world. And the great river that goeth there through, to the voice, 
to the footfall of which all the valley, that is to say this world 
echoeth, are these not the waters of Contradiction? And those 
rose diamonds and that scintillating adamant with which the 
floor of the valley of this world glisteneth are they not the Cross 
of Christ ? And the scorpions, the winged dragons and the veno- 
mous reptiles—are these not devils that infest the valley of this 
world? And that fierce, half-witted beldam who dwelleth on her 
patch of wild oat in her mountain sheiling nigh unto the shores of 
that valley, is she not primitive nature that is under curse? And 
the offal and the broken meats that that old hag (that is nature) 
flings forth from the rock ledge, are not these the good things of 
this present life? and are not the geese nature has driven wild 
that go for and seek the offal thrown them contemptuously by 
nature, are these not the peoples of this world, who love only 
the good things of this life, its honours and its riches and who 
care not at all for the Cross of Christ or for His Promises? And 
the wise Diamond Merchants, are these not the Saints of Christ ? 
predestined from the commencement of the world, souls who priz- 
ing the Cross of the Lord, the which rejecting all else, they do 
set sovereign store upon and do vehemently seize, select and 
bear away, and so carry lovingly unto the King of that far country, 
who is God in Heaven, where He rewards those who patiently 
bearing the cross come to Him, He Himself commending them 
and indemnifying them with immense emolument, settling them 
around Him in everlasting blissful abodes where no disquiet enters, 
or any evil thing, where He also embellishes His Diadem, His 
Sceptre and His Throne with the diamonds He receives of those 
astute merchants who are the Saints of Christ, who come to Him 
at last journeying from the valley of this world. Have I resolved 
the Kingdom? Have I rightly interpreted the parable? Have I 
responded wisely? Is my labour ended—lIf so, so be it. 


Holy Wells* 


By EK. SHTON. 


traditions linger—many are St. Patrick’s baptising-wells 
throughout the length and breadth of Erin. One which the 
writer remembers, having associations with St. Columba also, 
is the Holy Well of Tubbernault, whose waters ‘‘swete and 
colde’’ run into lovely Lough Gill, the purple lake where, 
amid Sligo’s solemn hills, lies many a white-robed Dominican 
martyr priest. Exquisite are the natural surroundings of 
this stone well (going down into clear, mossy depths), trees 
shading it, a plain, stone-built altar, kept in excellent repair, 
and adorned with objects of piety, standing a few feet away. 
At this altar on the hillside many a Mass was said in the 
Penal Days, and upon this altar many a priest fell dead at 
those Sacred Mysteries, pierced by some Cromwellian’s bullet—a 
palm-sceptred singer the more in the “‘ white-robed Army of 
Martyrs.’’ Around this Well three or four short “‘ stations’ are 
made (they should be made barefoot), a Pater said at each, and 
some of the clear, cold, exquisitely crystalline water is taken. 
Cures are said to be worked thus, and the water is prized. This 
Well also rejoices, according to local saying, at any rate, in an 
enchanted trout, the sight of which is held to betoken that some 
cure is about to take place at the Well. 
One of St. Columba’s Wells, in his oak wood at Derry, 
was miraculously brought into existence by him, by the 
tracing of the Cross on a rock as he was desirous of obtaining water 
for the baptism of a babe which had been brought to him. One 
can imagine his dear silver angels hanging over that murmuring, 
bright streamlet of grace. Over all his different Monastery Wells 
he caused to be graved one of his own beautiful couplets, espec’ally 
interesting as manifesting his particular devotion to the Holy 
Angels, this inseparables :— 


R OUND the names of St. Patrick and St. Colmcille many well- 


‘‘ Here angels shall enjoy my sacred cell, 
My sloe, my nut, mine apple, and my well.”’ 


A saint, Martin, whom this sweetest of Erin’s saints loved 
dearly, likewise caused a miraculous spring to gush in a forest im 
Gaul. The story is a sweet one, and narrates how the austere but 
eentle-hearted saint caused the fount to rise as a reward to a kindly 
peasant woman. St. Gregory tells that on one of his lengthy 
apostolic journeys, Martin, in the district known as the Santon, 
very hot and dusty, took his weary Jittle donkey into a forest to 
rest, and, tethering it to a tree, himself reposed near a deep well. 
Here came villagers from a neighbouring hamlet to draw water, 
and Martin begged of one of these to spare a little water for his 
poor little beast, which was thirsty. The man replied with a rude 
refusal, and the saint then addressed himself to a poor woman, 
who acceded at once with great kindness and willingness to his 
request. St. Martin then bade her wait a moment before return- 


*The opening instalment of this article appeared in June Number. 
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ing to refill her pitcher, with some labour, at the well, and 
prostrating in prayer, he obtained from God that, on the spot 
where the had knelt, an abundant stream of water should come 
bubbling forth. As a memento of the saint’s act, the print of the 
little ass’s hoof remains to this day on a stone near the spring. 
And many are St. Martin’s Wells throughout France. — 

St. Keevil’s Well, in the County Wexford, though not greatly 
frequented, is dedicated to one of seven sister saints; the Well 
of St. Senanus, in the north-west; wells dedicated to our Lady, or 
associated with some miraculous appearance of the Queen of 
Heaven; St. John’s Wells, wishing-wells—little silver fountains 
of benediction—rise everywhere throughout Ireland, filling all the 
land with a rippling, gentle music that is half of earth and halt of 
Heaven. 

In Brittany, where the Mother of Our Lady is so loved and 
venerated, the wonderful Well and Shrine of St. Anne of Suray keep 
records of many resplendent miracles, and there is also the holy fount 
of Lanmeur, a stone well in the crypt of the Church of St. Melars. 
This is also immensely popular. At Chartres Cathedral there is 
another of those ancient crypt wells, of very great interest. It is 
called the Well des Saints Forts, ‘‘ of the Holy Strong Ones, ’ 
or ‘‘ Sacred Heroes,”’ for it was down this well that, in the days 
of ancient Gaul, Roman soldiers cast a number of devoted Christian 
martyrs. Heroes, indeed! and above their stone well, with its 
own arched roof in the crypt, hang a number of perpetual lamps 
to honour their deathless memory, and here daily come numbers 
of the faithful to supplicate the intercession of les Saints Forts 
with God. 

In Denmark there is a well dedicated to St. Knud, or Canute, 
treacherously murdered on the spot where the well, thereupon, 
sprang forth. To these waters not only are healing virtues 
ascribed, but they are also supposed to impart a certain knowledge 
of future events. Needless to say, it is much visited. In Sweden 
2 wishing-well, known as St. Sigfridus’ Well, is shown close by 
one of the oldest churches in the country. It owes its fame to the 
fact of having been used by the saint as a place of baptism for a 
King Olaf, whose difficult surname is given as Skéotkonung. 

Very many holy wells are to be found in Cornwall, some still 
have chapels built over them—in particular, those of St. Austell, 
St. Agnes, and St. Piran, which latter means Kyran, or Kieran, 
an Irish saint. Many Irish saints, indeed, following the missionary 
instinct of their race, crossed the blue seas between Erin and the 
rocky Cornish coast, and there in some nook by the white sands, 
or in some deep, narrow, exquisitely wooded valley, spent lives 
of benediction, leaving behind them so often some silver miracle- 
stream to bear theit name and perpetuate their acts of benevolence 
to men. 

Outside Cornwall, and indeed Wales also, well-chapels are now 
so frequent, the waters being usually left unenclosed. A notable 
sheet of water is that at Holystone, in Northumberland, where 
St. Paulinus used to baptise in the eighthcentury. An inscription 
on an ornamental cross, set in the midst of the lake (for it is forty 
feet in length and more than half that size across), states that St. 
Paulinus baptised there one Easter as many as three thousand 
souls. — "a ee 
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Numerous are the holy wells in the Highlands, and despite the 
lnct of the change of religion, devotion to them has remained as 
fervent ag ever, So do Catholic usages and customs cling (especi- 
ally when tangible benefit be offered) even when all understanding 
or sense of their original appeal or significance be lost. 

And may we not venture to hope that the Father Who has so 
designed to ‘honour and bless His “‘ creature of water’’ may, 
through the intercession of His saints, still render fruitful in many 
a way to us all—the Holy Wells. 


THE LESSON OF THE STORM. 


Le 
NE night when the winds were wailing, 
And the rain-tears fell fast, 
The wings of a passing angel 
Seemed beating with the blast. 


2. 
The heart of the storm was breaking 
With a more than mortal pain, 
And a more than human sobbing 
Was mingled with the rain. 


3. 
Till, swift as a star when falling, 
There rang through the moonlight, 
—That with trembling touch was strewing 
Pearls on the sable night— 


4, 
The stroke of a mystic baton, 
That led an unseen band, 
As shadow and light pulsated, 
Swept by the Master Hand. 


5, 
Ebon and ivory symbols 
Of the music of the spheres— 
The notes of some grand orchestra 
Beyond this vale of tears. 


6. 
Since then in life’s saddest moments, 
As on that stormy night, 
With the golden wand of Fancy 
I turn darkness to light. 


i? 
For nor triumph of the trumpet, 
Nor organ’s solemn strain, 
Came with the calm and sunshine 
But with the wind and rain! |. 
M. Barry O’DELAny. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 


PASCHAL JOYS. 


HREE years have sped their way since the events narrated 
in the last chapter, and we find ourselves once more in 
the Island of Saints and Scholars. 

It was still dark on Easter Sunday morning when a little boat 
containing two men, one of whom steered and the other rowed, 
wended its way up the Roughty River,* which flowed from Bantry 
Bay to Killarney. 

The man who rowed was tall, and powerfully built; his com- 
panion was rather old, and wrinkled. 

As they approached the Lakes of Killarney the latter said: 

‘Yer honor! now that all the shoals are past, will ye let me 
row ?”’ 

The latter replied briefly, “‘ No, thanks.’’ 

He had much food for thought. Whilst he longed to return to 
the home of his childhood, he yet dreaded it. The very movement 
of rowing eased his over-wrought nerves, with which memory was 
playing havoc. 

When they reached the Lakes the moon was sending shafts of 
silver through the trees and over the waters, on which the salmon- 
trout were leaping. 

‘‘ Darby, steer us to the foot of O’Sullivan’s Cascade; I wish 
to see it by moonlight. 

As soon as they arrived the O’Driscoll sprang out of the boat 
and into the gloom caused by the overarching trees. The sheet of 
foaming white water as it dashed down from ledge to ledge of rock 
flashed in the moonbeams like glistening spar; light and shade 
mingled in softened beauty—one could almost hope to catch the 
rustle of angels’ wings as the soft wind mingled its voice with the 
ripple of the wavelets in the tiny channel. 

So thought the O'Driscoll, when he was rudely recalled to 
actual life by Darby’s strident tones. ‘ 

‘Yer honor! hurry out, hurry out—ye never seen the likes! 

Muttering anathema on his companion the O'Driscoll obeyed, 
but ceased to be angered at the interruption as soon as he perceived 
the cause of it. From all the country surrounding the Lakes boats 
and coracles were hastening in one direction. 

‘‘ What does this mean, Darby ?”’ | 


* Now called the Kenmare River. 
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"What would it mean, yer honor, but Mass in the Holy Island : 
if it’s said afore mornin’, they ‘ll be all safe back by daylight.”’ 

Thank God, we can make our Easter Duty now. But before 
we start’ L must bid you, my faithful friend, welcome back to our 
native land, and thank you for all your loving care of me since we 
left it!’’ and he grasped. the hand of his humble friend, who was 
quite overcome, and could only mumble something about being 
uble to ‘* make his sowl at last,’’ for the good man’s temper had 
been sorely tried by what he called ‘‘ the quare ways o’ furriners.”’ 

Arrived at Innisfallen, they found that such numbers had landed 
that they could not approach the ‘‘ Friar’s Grave ”’ until their 
turn came. The priest was hearing Confessions at this place. It 
was called the “‘ Friar’s Grave’’ because a saintly friar—some 
say a martyred one—is buried under the site of a huge tree, the 
roots of which branch up in a cruciform shape, leaving the green 
mound visible. 

The priest was seated beside this tree, and when the O'Driscoll 
knelt beside him and asked his blessing, he was startled by hearing 
it given in his brother’s voice. He looked up quickly, but the 
priest kept his eyes lowered, though by his heightened colour, seen 
in the torch-light, Patrick knew that he had been recognised. He 
made his Confession and withdrew at once, thinking, ‘‘ After Mass 
I will speak to him.”’ ) 

Confessions ended, the Holy Sacrifice commenced. 

We, in our times of security, and amidst so many opportunities 
of practising our religion, cannot realise. the fervour of our fore- 
fathers when, at the peril of their lives, they assisted at Mass, nor 
their intense gratitude to God each time that they had such a 
privilege. All knelt as best they could on the green sward. 
Directly in front of the O’Driscoll knelt a tall country girl in hood 
and cloak. He was surprised at the singular grace of her carriage, 
and it seemed as if a certain attraction emanated from her, which 
reminded him of the loved one from whom, alas! an insurmountable 
barrier separated him. When he knelt to receive Holy Com- 
munion she happened to be beside him. 

Before the Post Communion the priest addressed a few burning 
words to his little congregation, exhorting them to be firm in 
practising their faith. i 

When his brief thanksgiving had been made, the O’ Driscoll 
hastened to his brother, and.with him he found speaking the girl 
who had been near him at Mass. She threw back her hood, and 
looked at him. : 

‘* Helen !”’ 

** Patrick !’’ 

And when they clasped hands the priest smiled—for now all 
clouds were removed. Helen had long since understood and ad- 
mired the heroic sacrifice made by her lover, and she daily prayed 
that he might one day be restored to her—this prayer was now 
heard. 

She went away quickly in order to leave the two brothers alone. 
Soon returning, she said: ‘‘ Father, you. must come at once; day- 
light will soon appear, and we should be in Tore Fort before that.’’ 
Addressing the O’Driscoll, she said: ‘‘ You will come in our boat ; 
I have told Darby to bring Brigid and Victorine in his boat.’’ | 

When the little party reached the shore they found that all the 
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other boats had left. As they hastened to the mainland, Helen 
said: ‘’ Patrick, this good brother of yours has made me a Papist, 
or, as Marcus calls it, ‘ a turn-coat.’ ’’ 

Patrick laughed. ‘‘ And where is Marcus now?’’ 

‘’ Home on leave, rejoicing in a commission; he is now a fully- 
fledged captain.”’ | \ 

‘You mentioned Victorine’s name just now: surely that 
woman is not with you.” 

““She is. She implored me so earnestly to release her from 
the power of that bad man that I could not refuse her. Remember, 
however, that my parents know nothing of her history. My 
mother has taken her for her maid, and delights in her as she reads 
and speaks French with a true Parisian accent. So, I have done 
nothing marvellous.’’ 

Patrick wondered if the angels thought this—or, whether one 
of them could have a more beautiful character than this young girl 
if he were clad in human form. 

Sir Fergus was overjoyed at seeing the O'Driscoll. He looked 
with admiration at the splendid ‘height, physique, and carriage of 
the young man. As he saw Patrick and Helen side by side a wish, 
which had long been latent, took definite shape: he could die 
happy if he left Helen in the care of sucha man. Lady MacVeagh 
and her son also gave the O’Driscoll a warm welcome. 

Breakfast was served in the morning room, which faced the 
east. When the sun rose, a bright ray settled on Helen’s head, 
making her hair seem like burnished gold. ‘‘ A good omen,”’ 
thought the O'Driscoll. _ 

He asked his host: ‘‘ Does Brian live here ?’’ 

‘* If he did, he would not live very long; he must assume new 
disguises, and change his residence frequently. You will see a 
miller in his white coat—that is his reverence. Again, you 
perceive a boatman rowing his boat—that is Father Brian 
on his way to a sick call. Up to the present no spy has 
been found in our valley, but the penal laws are now so strictly 
enforced that your brother carries his life in his ‘hands.”’ 

As goon as breakfast was ended, Patrick said: ‘‘ The sun is 
tempting one out-of-doors; don’t you think so, Helen ?”’ 

“Tam of your opinion. Come,’’ she replied. No one offered 
to accompany them, but a general smile passed round as they left 
the room. All guessed the purpose of the walk. 

In silence they wended their way to a little hill overlooking the 
Lakes; the hearts of both were too full for words. 

Suddenly the O’LDriscoll took Helen’s hand, saying: * You 
know all now, my own darling. Can you ever forgive me all the 
suffering I have caused you—the one whom I loved best on earth?” 

And but for this suffering never would I have realised the 
treasure which God gave me in the love of such a hero,’’ she 
hastened to reply. | ‘ 

‘‘ From the first time I met you in Paris I loved you, but it 
needed the crucible of sorrow to show me the grandeur of your 
noble character, my knight.”’ 


(To be concluded.) 
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Ne itetary Circle tor Young Xeaders 
OF" TAG Au tOSsE 


Conducted by FRANCIS. 
op ee 


RULES OF THE GUILD. 
I, The Guild of Blessed Gabriel is a literary circle open to boys and girls 
under 18 years of age. 


II]. The members will be expected to spread devotion to Blessed Gabriel of 
Our Lady of Sorrows, by practising the virtues of purity, charity, and truth, and 
by living lives worthy of him who is to be their model and their guide. 

Ill. They will at all times observe the conditions under which the com- 
petitions will be held. 


IV. They will endeavour to bring as many new members as they can into 


the Guild of Blessed Gabriel. 


HERE is a wonderful feeling of hope in Irish hearts to-day, 
a feeling of expectancy, of exaltation, of joy. Under con- 
ditions that tend to gloom and despondency, and _ that 
would make another people almost despair, we hold our heads 
high, and feel glad that the Irish spirit is stronger than ever, and 
that we can face the future buoyantly knowing that ‘‘ we are 
not conquered yet.’’ The secret of this holy hope is the Faith 
that is strong in Irish hearts, and that bids us turn in the saddest 
hours to the light which comes from the Throne of God and draw 
from its fadeless rays the hope and perfect trust that are better 
than tens of millions of gold. Faith and Hope and Love have 
kept the Irish Nation alive through eight hundred years of suffer- 
ing, and to-day they burn as brightly as ever in the heart of old 
and young. Every moment of the day we should thank the Giver 
of all things for such priceless gifts. 


MY POST BAG 


There has been no falling off this month in spite of the fine weather 
and all the enticements of the out-door world. My desk is piled high 
with letters from new members and old, and the spirit of the Guild— 
the spirit of comradeship and friendship—is in every one of them. 
Moya McGowan has come to the eighteenth milestone on the road of life 
and she writes us a letter of farewell. She ceases to be an active mem- 
ber, but has no intention of forsaking us. ‘‘ I assure you, Francis, 
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ashe writes, “that I shall be always a member, in spirit and shall 
watch the work of the Guild with interest and pleasure.’ I ean 
promise to Moya on behalf of the members, the heartiest wishes for 
happiness and health. A happy welcome to Lile Ni Thuatail, who 
comes into the Guild with a song of praise for it and for Tue Cross 
on her lips. I am sureshe will be one of our best members. She was 
late for last month’s competitions, as were also Brighid Daibhis, Eva 
Knowles, Maire Ni Chearbhaill, and Mairead Ni Bhroin. It is a great pity 
that our members, after working hard for the competitions, do not 


send in their work until after the last moment. All work must be 
received at the office not later than the morning of the 14th, but 
surely every competitor could manage to be in before then. Three grand 
letters have come from John Fogarty, Bertie Fogarty, and Donagh 
Fogarty. God bless them for their kind and loving words! Mary 
Rennie never forgets to write, and her letter this month, though short, 
is aS welcome as any she has ever written. The verses by her young 
friend are not up to publication standard, I regret to say. My two 
young friends in Carmarthen, Connie Walsh and Jack Walsh, send two 
nice letters, for which I am most grateful. Teresa McManus is delighted 
to be a member of the Guild. She promises to work very hard for 
its success. Mary O’Grady is welcome and I hope to hear from her 
often. There was no necessity for a stamped addressed envelope as 
all replies are given here in the Guild. The proper address she will 
find in the announcement of the competitions. A thousand thanks to 
my dear friend, B. M. O’Neill, for her beautiful letter, which pleased 
me greatly, except that part of it which told of her brother’s illness. 
I trust the prayers of all our members will ascend to God on his 
behalf and win for him the priceless blessing of health. The sweet 
little poem by our friend is published in this number. Martin Kinsella 
was late for last month’s competition. The verses, however, were not 
good enough to win a prize. R6és Ni Cheannaigh sends thanks for prize 
volume received. She is delighted with it. Annie Drew writes a very 
nice wee letter asking for admission to the Guild. Need I say that 
her request is granted and that she is welcome as the roses of June! 
Thanks to Peggy Maloney for her lovely little letter. Here is a fine 
letter from an old friend of ours. I feel that it is well worth a corner 
in the Guild : 
BaLLINA, KILLALOB, 
June 13th, 1919. 


- Dar Francts,—When writing to you the first thing that claims my 
attention is my delightful book prize. 

Had I been asked to choose the book myself I could not have chosen 
such a charming one. It is an edifying, incorrupt and _interest- 
ing specimen of pure Irish literature. My favourite tales are those 
in which the characters are purely Irish, and which have happened 
in the days of Brian Boru, Patrick Sarsfield,, or any other Irish hero 
whose name is enrolled in the hearts of the Irish people, and who 
will be revered and honoured by our race forever. These are my 
favourite tales, for they remind us of the freedom and liberty enjoyed 
in our island in the past, and which, with the help of God, will be 
enjoyed again. Such a book I have been fortunate enough to get, but 
how can I thank the giver. Francis, I am sure you understand what 
sincere thanks I feel towards you and will therefore accept it. ; 

When we received THE Cross for this month the younger of the new 
members almost ‘‘ went out of their element” at seeing their names 
in print. I hope they will prove a credit to the Guild of Blessed 
Gabriel, and that they will prove themselves worthy of their model 
and guide. 

Needless to say what admiration we felt for her who has set such 
an example in the Guild—Ada O’Neill—when we read her beautiful 
letter. Her words breathe forth the sentiments of a pure, noble, un- 
selfish, principled soul, void of all duplicity and deceit, and we have 
every reason to know that it is true in the case of dear Ada. 

Dear Fre>7is, please accept the warmest wishes and most heartfelt 
thanks of 

Your loving Guilder, 
HANNIE WARD. 


Bravo Killaloe! ee 
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She was only a babe of eight short years 
With a winsome baby face, 

With great blue eyes and golden curls 
Which framed that smiling face. 

In Mary’s month this tender flower 
Was given to the earth; 

And now her birthday came once more 
With Maytime songs of mirth. 


Her great blue eyes looked into mine, 
And rosebud lips now lisped 

A sweet request—a birthday wish— 
As the altar flowers she tipped. 

To sing the hymn she loved so much : 
‘* Immaculate ! Immaculate !” 

What fairer hymn could Mary prize? 
*“ Immaculate ! Immaculate !” 


The baby voice intoned the hymn, 
And angels looked and sweetly smiled, 
And Mary beamed with gracious love 


Upon that pure-souled little child. a8 oe 


The baby prayers were finished now, 


The darling soon was wrapped in sleep, es y 


For Stella’s birthday wish was done, 
And heaven’s queen did vigil keep. 


ie. 


IMPORTANT 


(1) Ali newcomers will please write a personal note to Francis apart from their 
competition papers, asking to be admitte | to membership of the Guild. (2) Always 


put your name and address on your competition paper, whether you send a letter = 
or not. (3) Orders for Copies of “ The Cross ’’ and all other business letters 


are to be addressed to the Manager. 


2 ( ' } 
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THE AWARDS 


(1) The prize for the best incident of school life is awarded to z 


Seosaimhin NicCathmhaoil, Convent N. S., Mountrath, Queen’s County. 
There were several excellent papers. . 
(2) The prize for the best list of Summer Games not awarded. 


OCTOBER COMPETITIONS 


For Members over 12 and under 18 years of age. 


A handsome book prize will be given for the best original contribu- — yo 


tion (prose or verse) on any subject. 


For Members under 12 years of age. a 


A handsome book prize will be given for the best little letter on. : 


{ 


any subject. 


Competitors will please remember the following rules :—All competition papers — 
must be certified by some responsible person to be the unaided and original 


work of the sender. They must have attached to them the coupon to be found in 


this issue (one coupon will be sufficient for all the members of a family). They 


must be sent so as to reach the office of ‘‘The Cross’? not later than Sept. 


18th. All letters to be addressed :—Francis, c/o “ The Cross,’’ St. Paul’s 


Retreat, Mount Argus, Dublin. 


2a eee UN Rhee ee eee ie eee oe Se Subsite) < biai ily hoa. ae a) Sa ed oe a ono af aa cies pS vos” fn bites 2 : 

pope @ ta j-8 SP eee See Loess Eg eae Gewe Ieee mm Ue TR ane ogo Rew Jie, ger Vee GP Rag ee ee ey a Mees heere i Tae ng et ER aR We 
ee aa 3 gt) oe ea ey a Pe Yee ie Woh Sb ae gs io) ieee as Ae a de ea dae a ke as th Ue een oink Gg mean ee) ca 
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BLESSED GABRIEL GUILD —*108. 
A Child’s Birthday Wish. a 


B. M. O’Netu. : ee 


THE CROSS 


DELAY IN PUBLICATION 


Jus as our July Number was ready for the Press, a dispute arose 
eta in the Dublin printing trade, and work was suspended in several 
establishments, including that in which our Magazine is printed. 
: _ The result was that, through no fault of ours (as we had no control 
iS over the causes which led to the cessation of work), we were unable 
: to publish July and August Numbers. We regret very much the 
disappointment caused to our readers who, doubtless, will join with 
us in expressing the hope that the settlement, which, happily, has 
been arrived at, may be a lasting one. 


Acknowledgments 


Sheridan; for the cause of Gemma Galgani from Lytham 5s.; for 
canonization of Blessed Gabriel from A Client (Belfast) 2s. 6d. 


_ PASSIONIST MISSIONS AND RETREATS. 


Tur Passionist Fathers have recently given missions or retreats 
_ at the following places :—St. Mary’s, Ballynafeigh ; Ballymacarrett, 
_ Ligoniel, Holy Family, and Ardoyne, Belfast ; Downpatrick, Black- 
_ brook, Carnlough, Portrush, Ardglass, Coolaney, Whitehouse, 
_ Gorey, Ballymote, Annaclone, Roscommon, Valleymount, Sutton, 
_ St. Helen’s, Sunderland, Bradford, Lytham, Culfeitrin, Bally- 
_ galget, Ballymore Eustace, Greenock, St. Mungo’s, Glasgow; St. 
Joseph's, Highgate, London; St. Aloysius, Hornsey Lane, 
_ London; 8t. Laurence O’Toole’s, Dublin; Mount Argus, Croyden, 
_ Chiswick, Paignton, St. Anne’s, London; Dunoon, Bolton, Kil- 
— cullen; Bow, London; Waterford. 
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COUPON | 


} 


Blessed Gabriel’s Guild 


THE CROSS, SEPT., 1919. 


|e ene rere npn i re ee | 


“Ne have received £1 for the cause of the Little Flower from J. 8. | 


His Holiness Pope Benedict XV. bestows 
the Apostolic ' Benediction on 


The Cross and praises its work 


The following is a translation of a letter addressed tc 
the Editor of ‘“THE Cross” by His Eminence Cardinal 
Gasparri, Secretary of State :— 


The Vatican, 
Secretariate of State of His Holiness 
March 9, 1918, 


REVEREND FATHER, 


The Sovereign Pontiff has received with pleasure 
the numbers of the monthly periodical—“ THE Cross ”’ 
—which, collected into an elegant volume, you have 
piously presented at His Throne in token of your devout 
and filial homage, at the same time begging the 
Apostolic Blessing for the contributors to this excellent 
publication and for its readers. | 

I am happy to inform you that His Holiness, gratefu 
for your pious tribute, has been pleased to grant with 
paternal charity the blessing you request, so that the 
periodical continuing with increasing zeal its salutary 
apostolate in the bosom of Christian families may rescue 
from shipwreck ever increasing numbers of the brethren 
and may bind them indissolubly to the Cross of Christ, 
the sole plank of salvation and of life, the symbol of 
peace, and the source of all true civil progress. 

In conveying to your Reverence these gracious 
sentiments of the Pontiff, | have pleasure in subscribing 
myself, ; 


Yours affectionately in the Lord, 


P. CARD. GASPARRI 


